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ROBERT L. McLEOD 
Sermon on page five. 


Church and institutions 
served by Dr. MacLeod are 
shown here: St. Joseph, Mb., 
his present church, lower right; 
others, top to bottom: Grenada, 
Miss.; Winter Haven, Fla. ; Cen- 
tre College; the U. 8. S. Antie- 
tam (his largest congregation). 




















Letters to the Editor 





Writers Urge Friendliness to Strangers 





Agree With Earlier Letter 


To the Editors: 

The letter written to the Times-Dis- 
patch by “A Richmonder” on the lack of 
friendliness found in many churches finds 
us in general accord with his accusations 
(OUTLOOK, July 12). We agree that in 
a deplorable number of cases the indi- 
vidual church, meaning both pastor and 
congregation, does not give the matter of 
welcoming strangers sufficient attention. 
Since church worship is corporate in form, 
the attempt to lead all people, especially 
strangers, to feel that they, individually, 
are a part of the whole is a matter which 
demands our increasing awareness. How- 
ever, the entire responsibility in this mat- 
ter does not rest solely upon the con- 
gregation and minister. We feel that the 


stranger himself, if not approached, 
should not hesitate to make himself 
known. 


Furthermore we believe that the edi- 
tor should be more concerned with point- 
ing out this man’s need for Christian gui- 
dance and fellowship, rather than ques- 
tioning his ideas and understanding of 
true worship. [That’s why we printed the 
letter!—Eds.] 

Referring again to the letter, we find 
the final sentence confusing in it’s con- 
text. Did the author mean the word 
“ever” in the sense of “always” or in the 
sense of “never’? We hope he meant the 
former for if he used the word “ever” in 
the latter sense it would, indeed, be a se- 
vere and unfounded accusation of church 
workers in general. 

Finally, we wonder why the church 
does not cease tabling this issue of friend- 
liness to strangers and make an honest 
effort to do something about it. 

MARY JEAN McFADYEN, DRE., 
Rk. B. DIETRICK. 
Summer Assistant. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Christian Endeavor 


To the Editors: 

Our great General Assembly of 1948 
again approved Christian Endeavor as a 
valid form of young peoples organiza- 
tion. 


All former (Endeavorers and inactive 
trained Christian Endeavor leaders should 
be most grateful and at once organize 
Christian Endeavor Societies wherever 
needed. Millions in the South are without 
Christ. Time is valuable. Our obliga- 
tion is to bring young people to Christ, 
train them for Christian service, help es- 
tablish them in worthwhile work—giving 
at least one-tenth of their income and 
one-seventh of their time to the Lord. 
This is real full-time service. . . . 

For a profitable vacation attend the 
Southern Christian Endeavor Convention 
at St. Augustine, Florida, August 2-6, 
1948. Miss Phyllis G. Brown, Registrar, 
4311 Stuart Avenue, Richmond 21, Va. 

T. SHEP. CLARK. 
Augusta, Ga. 


® EDITORS’ NOTE—The Assembly 
guarded its statement about Christian En- 
deavor, saying: “The Assembly and a vast 
majority of our youth organizations have 
shown a decided preference for our de- 
nominational program. While Christian 
Endeavor is still a valid optional form of 
organization within the local church, 
nevertheless, the official program of our 
church is the Presbyterian Youth Fellow- 
ship and we do not encourage the substi- 
tution of any other program.” 


Apology to Enoree 


To the Editors: 

Because of an unfortunate error in as- 
sembling the proof copy of the 1948 report 
of the Treasurer of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions, the contribu- 
tions of the churches of Enoree Presby- 
tery were omitted on page 150 of this re- 
port, 

We would, of course, regret such an 
error in any year, but we are particularly 
sorry that the error occurred in the 1948 
report because the contributions of Enoree 
Presbytery as listed in the summary on 
page 159 total $69,777.13 for the year 
1947-48 as compared to $31,626.09 for the 
preceding year, an increase of more than 
$38,000. 

CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
Foreign Mission Committee, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Southwestern at Memphis 
Hear THE SOUTHWESTERN SINGERS 
On Radio PRESBYTERIAN HOUR 


Charles E. Diehl, President 














Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Where a Good Past. 


Predicts a Better Future 
J. R. CUNNINGHAM, President 
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The Graftons 


To the Editors: 

I salute the story, “When You Can Take 
It,” by Thomas H. Grafton (OUTLOOK, 
July 5). It is so good that I read it 
twice. Dr. Grafton should be saluted also. 
He surely can paint a picture with words! 
He must be the same author of the grand, 
“Billy Hassell” story two years ago. Let’s 
have some more of his writing. And wasn’t 
it his wife whom you saluted in the 
“Notable Presbyterians” issue? Can the 
children live up to their fine parents? 

ELIZABETH W. ALFORD. 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


US-USA Relations 


To the Editors: 

. I was particularly grateful to see 
Dr. Donald Miller’s sermon in the June 21 
issue of THE OUTLOOK, 

My husband and I appreciate your pub- 
lication tremendously. Your inclusion of 
news concerning the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, I feel is especially commendable in 
promoting goodwill between the US and 
USA churches. 

MRS. CARL HOWIE. 
Baltimore, Md. 


A Gracious People 


To the Editors: 

- . . Your paper is definitely superior 
and progressive. As a teacher, I find the 
lessons very fine. 

MAJOR WILFRED B. WEBB. 
Ft. Defiance, Va. 


To the Editors: 
. . - I will be at the ranch until October 
1... . Can’t be without my OUTLOOK. 
MRS. RALPH S. JACKSON. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


To the Editors: 

. - THE OUTLOOK is the best way to 
keep up with the current events of our 
church. ‘ 

LOLA MILLER. 
Havana, Fla. 


To the Editors: 

. it is a pleasure to renew my sub- 
scription. Your paper is rendering one of 
the greatest contributions to the good of 
our church of any agency I know. 

THOMPSON E. DAVIS. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


Re-Study Issue 
WESTERN UNION 


PLEASE RUSH FIFTY COPIES OF 
YOUR RESTUDY ISSUE. 
J. M. MURCHISON. 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


To the Editors: 
check enclosed for 11 copies of 
issue containing the Religious Education 
Re-Study report. 
B. F. SPEROW. 
Narrows, Va. 


To the Editors: 

Please send me 15 copies of the Reli- 
gious Education Re-Study issue. . . . You 
have rendered a great service in making 
this material available, 

ELLISON A. SMYTH. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


@ NOTE—While they last, these copies 
are available at 15e each for 1-10; 10c each 
for 11 or more. Important for all church 
officers, Sunday school workers, parents. 


-clasg matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 

nday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 403 East Franklin Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 

OUTLOOK. 
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The 
Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


@ In the ad interim study of As- 
sembly agencies, name one item which 
you hope will receive adequate atten- 
tion, 











DAVID L. STITT, President, Austin 
Seminary, Austin, Texas: The advisa- 
bility of a central treasurer for Assem- 
bly’s causes! The last-minute, desperate 
special appeals are disrupting, discon- 
certing to churches, and poor business. 


JOHN A. MacLEAN, Minister, Ginter 
Park church, Richmond, Va.: So to 
change our program that the church will 
be primarily a spiritual organization, 
rather than a money-raising agency. 


Cc. A. CALOCOTE, Superintendent of 
Home Missions, Birmingham, Ala.: Con- 
gregational missions is more scriptural 
and more needed than our other existing 
Home Mission agencies. Why do we not 
have a promotional department on it? 


STUART R. OGLESBY, Minister, Cen- 
tral church, Atlanta, Ga.: The ma- 
chinery of our church is becoming top- 
heavy. We need simplification—not 
further complication—of our overhead 
work. 


HUBERT H. HOPPER, Minister, Mc- 
Allen, Texas: Establishing a central 
financial office by merging existing 
agency corporations into the Presby- 
terian Foundation to receive, hold, and 
administer all property and funds for 
Assembly agencies. 


THOMAS P. JOHNSTON, Pastor, 
Kingsport, Tenn: The relationship of 
Assembly Home Missions to Presbytery 
Home Missions should be studied care- 
fully. There is too much overlapping 
of finances and control. Simplification 
of program is greatly needed. 


NOW—how would YOU answer this 
question? Write THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, but be specific. Also, what 
question would you like to have the In- 
quiring Reporter ask of whom? 


Give $300,000 for University 


Japanese Set Goal of 150 Times 


New York, (RNS)—One million yen 
—more than $300,000—has been con- 
tributed thus far by the Japanese to- 
ward the establishment of a Christian 
University in that country, according to 
Carl D. Kriete, a missionary-educator 
and former president of Miyagi College 
in Japan. 


Speaking before a group of leading 
Protestant churchmen and educators 
here, Dr. Kriete said the Japanese have 
set 150,000,000 yen as their goal for the 
university. 


Contributions by Japanese Christians, 
he said, may represent greater sacrifices 
than the raising of the $15,000,000 


As Much for Christian Institution 


sought in America. Dr. Kriete, citing 
evidence of Japanese respect for Ameri- 
cans, told of the views of the members 
of the Japan Committee for the Chris- 
tian University, all of whom favor an 
American for president of the proposed 
institution. Japan, he said, has broken 
with the past, and her military leaders 
are ‘‘dead as far as their influential 
leadership is concerned.”’ 

He said the university—sponsored by 
the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Foreign Missions Conference—was ‘a 
genuine cooperative effort for an inter- 
national interracial, co-educational in- 
stitution at the highest level of educa- 
tion.” 





Church People Hear 
Building Material 
Shortage Has Ended 


Collaboration and Advance 


Planning Eliminates Troubles 


Chicago (RNS).—Building material 
shortages are ‘‘just about a thing of the 
past,’”’ delegates to the National Catholic 
Building Convention and Exposition 
here were told. 

George F. Hutter of the Hutter Con- 
struction Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., said 
builders of both homes and large proj- 
ects could avoid construction material 
headaches entirely if owner, architect 
and contractor collaborate in selection 
of materials ‘and plan orders several 
months before construction begins. 

“The building picture looks encourag- 
ing because the industry has recovered 
rapidly from wartime dislocation,’ he 
said. ‘Five years were required after 
the first world war to accomplish what 
has already been surpassed in two.” 

While the postwar years have pro- 
duced no ‘‘miracle materials,’’ there are 
such “improved”? products as packaged 
kitchen, laundry and plumbing assem- 
blies in stock sizes, he said. Other items 
now available in large quantities are 
pre-finished flooring, new insulating and 
accoustical materials, better paint in- 
gredients, ready-to-hang doors, ready- 
mixed cement, modular dimensioning 
which eliminates wasted materials and 
time, and more efficient heating sys- 
tems. 


Weekday Religious 
Edueation Plan for 
Va. Gains Approval 


All School Control or Responsibility 
Eliminated from System to Be Used 


Virginia News Letter 


Weekday religious education leaders 
in Virginia are considerably encouraged 
by a ruling from the office of the At- 
torney General, J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
which, they say, gives the ‘“‘green light’’ 
to the Virginia program employing 102 
teachers. Some of the Virginia prac- 
tices, it is indicated, will have to be 
adjusted. In order to clarify the situa- 
tion, the church leaders asked the At- 
torney General to specify which of three 
forms would seem to him to be consti- 
tutional, One of the three, he has now 
reported, would seem ‘‘constitutionally 
unobjectionable.”” This plan eliminates 
all ‘“‘control, supervision or responsi- 
bility’’ on the part of school authorities. 
Minor C. Miller, the Virginia director, 
indicated that in view of the recent rul- 
ing, there may have been “some in- 
fringements” of the general plan in a 
few localities. These, he said, were done 
locally without sanction of the Virginia 
Council of Churches and will be ‘‘ironed 
out.”’ 


Plan Outlined Is Independent 
Of Control by Public Schools 


The plan approved by the Attorney 
General is described as follows: 
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“In situations in the state where a 
group of competent and _ responsible 
parents shall petition a county or city 
school board to release pupils of the ele- 
mentary grades for non-compulsory, 
non-sectarian religious instruction for a 
period of one hour each week, the State 
Board of Education sanctions such an 
arrangement, provided that parent or 
guardian shall sign an appropriate re- 
quest for such release and providing that 
parents in the local community shall be 
responsible for securing these signed re- 
quests outside of the public school and 
providing that the school board grant- 
ing such a release and the parents to 
whom the pupils are to be released 
and such religious instructors as these 
parents may employ, shall understand 
and recognize that all classes in relig- 
ious and moral instruction shall be op- 
erated independently of the control, su- 
pervision or responsibility of the public 
schools and providing further that no 
public funds may be used.”’ 


Ministry to Migrant Workers 
Inaugurated by Va. Council 

Learning that 10,000 to 12,000 mi- 
grant agricultural workers live in camps 
on the Eastern Shore and in the fruit 
belt of Western Virginia during the 
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spring, summer and fall, the Virginia 
Council of Churches, through its depart- 
ment of comity and missions headed by 
Ernest Trice Thompson, is inaugurat- 
ing a mission ministry this summer in 
connection with the Home Missions 
Council of North America and the 
American Bible Society, Mobile units 
from these two agencies are visiting the 
camps with movies, Bibles and other de- 
votional literature. 


Kentucky Presbyterians, US-USA, 
Unite Their Youth Conferences 


Louisville, Ky. (RNS)—For the first 
time in history, branches of the Presby- 
terian Church have brought together 
their youth conference programs. 

The programs consisted of four Pres- 
byterian youth conferences, undertaken 
jointly by the Kentucky Synods of the 
US and USA denominations. 

A conference for young people of col- 
lege level was held at Centre College in 
Danville, with an attendance of about 
80. For the senior group, Central Ken- 
tucky was divided into two areas, Con- 





Pretension in International 


Relations 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HE RIFT between Yugoslavia and 

Russia is the first break in the 

monolithic structure of the Soviet 
bloc of nations. As such it encourages 
a degree of hope that the formidable 
structure which Russia has erected and 
by which she hopes to expand her in- 
fluence may disintegrate and thus con- 
tribute to the peace of the world. 

But these hopes may be vain. We 
must not count on them too much, It 
may be more profitable to isolate cer- 
tain aspects of this rift which teach us 
an interesting lesson about the morality 
and behavior of nations. 

Russia accused Yugoslavia of violat- 
ing the principles of ‘Marxist-Leninist 
internationalism” and offered as proof 
of this charge that Yugoslavia had 
shadowed Russian agents in its country 
and otherwise proved that it did not 
perfectly trust Russian policy. 

Russia, in other words, identified it- 
self with ‘“‘internationalism”’ and accused 
the smaller nation of disloyalty to the 
wider community of the Communist 
world. It did not seem to occur to the 
Russian idealists that this vaunted Com- 
munist internationalism, being under 
the control of the most powerful 
Russian nationalism, may easily become 
a screen of Russian interests. 

Yugoslavia may possibly have dis- 
covered that its interests and those of 
Russia were not in perfect concord; and 
that Russia was using its power to over- 
ride Yugoslavian interests. This is not 
a new development in international re- 
lations. French nationalism and Na- 
poleonic ambitions had exactly the same 


relation to the liberal internationalism 
of the eighteenth century. 


Even now a realistic critic of the bloc 
of western democratic nations can point 
to various policies, ostensibly designed 
to serve the whole western bloc, which 
are in reality conceived in the interest 
of America, the most powerful nation in 
the bloc. We are not as completely dif- 
ferent from Russia in this respect as we 
may imagine. Powerful nations, as 
powerful individuals, are always tempted 
to do what they want and to pretend 
that what they do is in the wider in- 
terest. 


But Russia is particularly tempted to 
this kind of dishonesty because it op- 
erates in terms of a secular religion 
which assumes that nations, which have 
had a revolution, have been purged of 
all power impulses and of all selfishness. 
They are therefore, by definition, in- 
capable of the very evils which they re- 
veal day by day. 


It is this pretension of sanctity and 
purity which makes Russian ruthless- 
ness so dangerous. It is the ruthless- 
ness of an uncritical self-righteousness. 
That is always the most dangerous kind 
of inhumanity among individuals and 
among nations. We may expect it to 
create a great deal more confusion in 
the pretended heaven of the Communist 
world before the last word has been said. 


Brotherhood among nations, as among 
individuals, requires a humble give and 
take which this kind of self-righteous- 
ness makes impossible. — (Copyright 
1948 by RNS.) 
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ferences were held at Kentucky Military 
Institute, near Louisville, with 124 stu- 
dents and a faculty of 22, and at Centre 
College, with 102 students and 15 
faculty members. Western Kentucky 
youths had a separate conference in 
Tennessee. 

In addition to the synod-sponsored 
conferences, the Presbytery of Louisville 
undertook a separate program for in- 
termediates on the same general basis. 
Thus, for the first time, said Edwin N. 
Rock, executive secretary of the Presby- 
tery of Louisville (US), young people 
of all ages were reached. 

Mr. Rock was enthusiastic about the 
conference and the impressions received 
from those who attended. He predicted 
they would be repeated. He said the 
only objection noted was that there had 
to be geographical divisions because of 
lack of accommodations for a large 
enough group. 

The conferences grew out of simul- 
taneous meetings last September of the 
two Kentucky branches of the Presby- 
terian Church. These meetings brought 
out the fact that pending eventual mer- 
ger of the two branches, there were 
many fields of endeavor that could be 
cultivated jointly, including youth work. 


AT THE CONFERENCES 


Big Day at Massanetta 


July 11 was a big day at Massanetta 
Springs, Va. Then the Stuart Memorial 
Pavilion was dedicated in memory of 
Mrs. J. Calvin Stuart, organizer and 
first president of the Virginia synodical, 
and the new unit of the hotel was 
named for Dr. and Mrs. Donald W. 
Richardson. Dr. Richardson is a pro- 
fessor at Union Seminary and Mrs. 
Richardson is president of the synodical 
and also president of the Virginia Coun- 
cil of Church Women. The pavilion, 
seating 400-450, was erected with funds 
given by the synodical. Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland planned and presided at 
the dedicatory service. The Auxiliary 
school, which this day climaxed, had the 
best enrollment and attendance in its 
history. 


Delegate to Stillman 

Mrs, Helen Welts of Harrisonburg, 
Va., was chosen as a delegate to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School at 
Stillman Institute in Alabama by the 
members of the recent Christian Train- 
ing School held in Petersburg, Va., for 
150 Negro women. 





Montreat School Reports 950 

Reports from the Montreat Leadership 
School indicated an attendance of 950 
in the various classes. A special feature 
of the school was the visual education 
workshop. A movie of some portions of 
the school was also being made by 
camera men who are producing a film 
to show the religious education com- 
mittee’s need for expansion in connec- 
tion with the Program of Progress. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Today’s Christianity Facing Today’s World 


By ROBERT L. McLEOD, JR. 


a HERE IS an old letter coming from the second cen- 
&r tury in the life of the church, the Epistle to Diogne- 

tus. The writer says of the Christians in his time, 
“They hold the world together.” To his contemporaries, 
these words must have seemed absurd, but they have turned 
out to be true. It was Christianity which held the world 
together during a period of disintegration, and which pre- 
served for the future the best in the civilization which col- 
lapsed. In our day to say that Christianity may hold the 
world together cannot seem quite so absurd as it did then, 
but it may be hard enough to believe. Yet if Christianity 
is true, and if its truth is the correction for the specific 
perversions of our time—it is the most solid hope we 
have in the world. 

God’s love for the world, even as it seems to be falling 
apart, or disintegrating, provides the binding power of 
salvation. Our world is dwarfed into insignificance when 
compared to many of the heavenly bodies, yet it was to 
this world he sent his Son for its salvation. He died a 
horrible death, triumphed over the grave, and laid the 
foundation of the church as the institution permanent 
and supreme in power for the propagation of his truth. 

I find myself becoming very weary in reading and hear- 
ing of the world’s challenge to the church. In the arena 
of the world’s struggle stands the church as the challenger, 
and not the challenged. More than once in the course of 
history it has seemed as though the world were challenging 
the Faith, calling upon the church to answer whether its 
teachings, nay, whether its Master, could meet the needs 
of a particular era. In recent history, the pulpit, the 
press, and the man in the street, seem to have been mis- 
led by the fallacy of a challenging world. Perhaps our 
blindness to the fact that it is a fallacy is responsible for 
the church writing down her securities, overestimating her 
liabilities, and thinking and talking and acting as though 
the cause of truth were lost—or in danger of being lost. 


The Church Is the Challenger 


So long as Christ is Christ (and that is for all eternity) 
the church which bears his name will be the CHALLENGER 
in the whole conflict of human destiny. 

There have been periods when it appeared as though 
the follower of Christ must retire—not beaten—but worse, 
baffled by the indifference of the world to the challenge 
of the Master. But always the church has returned to chal- 
lenge. It challenges today and it is the world and not 
the church that must accept responsibility for the trouble 
that besets mankind. In point of fact the church is in a 
stronger position today than it has been yet. It is stronger 
because the longer the world goes on resisting the chal- 
lenge the more does evidence accumulate to show that 
the world is wrong—the more does it become apparent 
that life without Christ can never be a success, much less 
a triumph or a joy. 

The challenge which is our privilege to issue is variously 
apparent. The main elements of it are four, in which 
others are implied. 


In the Realm of Nationalism 


I. The church challenges the world in its practice of na- 
tionalism—that is, if the church stands true to her Mas- 
ter. 

We are hearing a great deal today about the United 
Nations organization, the atomic bomb, the occupational 


armies, geo-politics and power politics and armaments. 


In all these problems we sense the contest between na- 
tionalism versus internationalism. The church returns 
with the same challenge issued following the first world 


war, viz. “One is your Master and all ye are brethren.” 
The church pled with the world in 1918, saying that only 
the love of Christ, filling the hearts of the sons and daugh- 
ters of humanity, can bring* about that world-wide trust 
that will make for safety, peace, and security. Our only 
permanent freedom can be found in the truth revealed in 
Christ. 

What followed the first world war proves that the fail- 
ure of nations to respond brought on our second world war. 
The nation or blocs of nations created substitutes for the 
real. Dictators, emperors, or diplomats became the mes- 
siahs; Mein Kampfs became the authentic holy books, 
liturgy found expression in crises and militarism. Swas- 
tikas and Rising Suns replaced the Cross. Selfishness in 
world politics prevented a League of Nations. Education 
divorced itself from religion, and through the propaganda 
of untruths poisoned the minds of a generation of youth. 
We need to take warning in these facts and as Christian 
soldiers arm ‘ourselves. True education is a Christian ac- 
tivity, and let America never forget. Education must re- 
mind us over and over that Christianity is more than a 
polite gesture—that the hunger of the soul cannot be 
satisfied by feeding on economic and social systems— 
that while the doctrine of heredity is important, the doc- 
trine of immortality is vastly more important—that strong, 
vital, costly, expressive Christian conviction is still as 
it was in former years: the bulwark of our nation. As 
Christians we must not and cannot afford to let educa- 
tion and religion become divorced. Let us reclaim with 
all its original meaning that word propaganda. Every 
preacher, teacher and every member of the church has a 
part in the ministry of propaganda; what material we have 
in the truths concerning God, man, life, death, eternity, 
peace, hope, and faith! 


Men See a New Center of Unity 


The second world war was unique in many respects. It 
was global for the first time in history. Its issue was the 
ultimate spiritual loyalty of men, for the soul belongs 
either to the state or to God. After the first war, there 
were many people against Christianity and against the 
church. At present such an attitude does not prevail. It 
is true that there are many unchurched, but they are not 





REACHER from The Outlook Pulpit for this month 
has been, for the past two years, pastor of the 
First church, St. Joseph, Mo. Dr. McLeod went 
to that pastorate from a joint assignment as college 
president on leave and as Navy chaplain. After serving 
as president of Centre College from 1938 to 1942, he 
was granted a leave of absence to enter the chaplaincy. 
In that work he became assistant to the Navy Chief 
of Chaplains, director of the Navy V-12 theological edu- 
cation program, and during 1944-46, he was chaplain 
aboard the U. S. S. Antietam aircraft carrier in the 
Pacific, where, he says, he preached to his largest con- 
gregations. Upon returning from this duty, Dr. McLeod 
resigned the Centre College post to take the St. Joseph 
pastorate. He was born in Cheraw, S. C., grew up in 
Maxton, N. C., is a graduate of Davidson College and 
Louisville Seminary, with graduate studies at Edin- 
burgh. Maryville College conferred upon him the D. D. 
degree. Other pastorates include: Grenada, Miss., 1928- 
31; Winter Haven, Fla., 1932-36. From 1936 to 1938 
he was a secretary on the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, going from there to the 
Centre College presidency. 
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anti-church. Men have come to see what evil can result 
when man is left to himself. He realizes that the whole 
future, with its atomic power, must depend upon a new 
center of unity. Instead of opposition to God and his plan, 
there is a great God-shaped vacuum which must be filled 
with something. That vacuum can be filled with a power 
that makes insignificant the atomic power. It is the power 
of the Holy Spirit. It is a power that can make men be- 
come sons of God, the fishers of men—a power to turn 
the world upside down. We must begin to take our 
Bibles seriously, become intent in Christian living as well 
as Christian thinking. Lives will meet the needs of this 
world when ideas fail. We must direct men to a freedom 
for something rather than freedom from something. ‘‘All 
things are yours, ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.”’ 

Israel is a pathetic illustration of a chosen nation bow- 
ing to nationalism. This race was supreme. They were 
favorites. America and other nations should stop and 
do some real thinking when tempted to practice isolationism 
or nationalism. Patriotism and nationalism are not synony- 
mous. ‘My country, right or wrong,” is a creed that will 
not bear the light of Calvary. Christianity is not the pre- 
rogative of one nation, it is the divine birthright of all. 
Christianity alone can bring all peoples and nations to 
meet on a ground of common interest and understanding. 
Christianity includes ‘Barbarian, Scythian, and free.” 
Christianity makes a place in God’s world for the Japanese 
and the German as well as for the Russian, the American, 
and the Britisher. The church challenges nationalism with 
evangelism which when accepted results in world-wide 
brotherhood. 


The Challenge to Materialism 


Il. The challenge of the church, which is the challenge 
of our Master, is a challenge to materialism. 

Two thousand years ago, in words that since have come 
to be regarded as the sublimest that ever fell on human 
ears, Christ challenged the world on the line of its own 
searching for satisfaction, and by his words showed the 
failure of material things in themselves to be the supreme 
end of man’s seeking, ‘‘Come unto me.” We all agree to 
this teaching of Christ, but to stop with this half-truth 
invites, even as it has invited, disaster. While it is true 
that material things can never bring abiding happiness, 
Christ taught the necessity of them as a means. 

Someone has said that ‘“‘Christianity is the most material- 
istic religion in the world.’’ That is rather startling, isn’t 
it? However, in all his ministry he emphasized the heal- 
ing of the body as well as the soul and mind. He an- 
nounced that he came ‘“‘to preach good tidings to the poor, 
to proclaim release to captives, recovery of sight to the 
blind, and to set at liberty them that are bruised.” In 
that vivid picture of the last Judgment the basis of sepa- 
ration was on the attitude of man’s response to everyday 
human need. 

The church challenges the world with Kingdom objec- 
tives worthy and needy in fields at home and abroad. The 
King of Kings still makes his triumphal entrance into areas 
of life along the highway of the material and the economic. 
‘Come unto me” is the essence of the message which the 
church still declares, and often men and women are un- 
willing to remove one-tenth of that which surrounds them 
to make a gateway through which they can respond to the 
invitation. We are challenging the materialism of our 
world with the eternal and tried principles of Christian 
Stewardship. 


Challenge to Regimentation 


III. In our world of today man is facing as never before 
a loneliness and a sense of futility of his efforts and his 
value brought about largely by regimentation. The Church 
of Christ challenges this enemy with the Master’s teach- 
ing concerning his recognition of the individual on the one 
hand and an inspired fellowship on the other. Either 
of these notes omitted will mar the symphony of heaven. 
Christianity closets each man with God, beholds each man 


alone before the judgment bar, pictures the Son of God 
standing at the door of each heart saying, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock.” 

Man was made for feilowship, and when the members 
of Christian churches prevent the church from providing 
this fellowship, men will seek it in other places. We must 
do our part in revealing to men this expression of the 
church’s power. People not particularly interested in one 
another will not be found serving our churches with glad 
and exultant hearts. Of the early Christians it was said, 
“Behold how these Christians love one another.’ It was 
not, behold what great preachers nor magnificent struc- 
tures—it was not doctrine nor creed—it was a fellowship. 
Man was made for fellowship, and if we fail the church 
in providing it, then men will futilely seek satisfaction in 
clubs, unions, legions, or elsewhere. But only the church 
can wholly meet man’s need and satisfy his hunger as the 
past years have shown. 

Therefore for the loneliness and sense of futility of man 
in our world today, the true church of Christ challenges 
with the Christian dignity of the individual and an at- 
mosphere of fellowship in which this individual may ‘‘in- 
crease in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man.”’ 

The Challenge of a Great Record 

IV. Finally, the church challenges the world with what it 
has done. To say that the church has failed, as so many 
are saying, is to make an assertion that is contradicted 
both by history and by experience. It has taught mankind 
what he knows about the value of human life. It was the 
love of Christ possessing mankind which erected the hos- 
pitals. The care of the poor through relief agencies was 
inspired by the church and not merely by a creation of 
the government. It was the church of Christ seeking to 
uplift man that gave us our schools and colleges. And 
what shall I say more—investigate the pure food and pure 
drug acts, Indian reservations, better farming methods, 
the goodwill ambassadors to other countries in the per- 
son of the missionary. All are results of the Church of 
Christ. 

The world may sneer at the modern disciple and say 
how much the church has not accomplished. But we can 
stand firm and tell the world that if the church has done 
all this in the face of human selfishness, what can she do 
if the world will only give Christ right of way! No, the 
church is not digging in behind its defenses; it is advancing 
with the power of God. If slowly, yet surely, the world 
is falling back upon its own defenses knowing they will 
not hold. May we prepare now to receive the world when 
in the realization of its own inadequacy, it heeds the chal- 
lenge, and surrenders to Christ, and finally places upon 
his shoulders the government. 


A Salute to the Brick 


IR: Have you ever considered the noble qualities of 
the common brick? 
The Suchowfu Christian Hospital has just invested 
a current amount in hand in buying a lot of Chinese brick. 

Our first choice would be to buy an electric light genera- 
tor or machinery for a well, with water tank. But such 
machinery would have to be paid for in U. S. dollars; and 
it takes nearly 200,000 perfectly good, nice, new Chinese 
dollars to buy one of Uncle Sam’s variety. 

For a time we put money in a bank in Shanghai on in- 
terest. But the bank only paid us ten per cent per month! 
—which, however, under existing conditions did not com- 
pensate us for the rapid melting away of the value of 
the principal. So we closed the account! 

We would like to lay in more medical supplies; but 
with the war’s wreckage we have no storage space and 
would have to “‘tear down our barns and build greater.”’ 
So what? 

Bricks are the answer. 

This experience leads me to reflect on the qualities of 
the brick. 
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In the first place the brick is safe. ‘Neither moth nor 
rust doth consume it, neither do thieves break through and 
steal” bricks. 

The brick is ready to serve when called upon. 

The brick is humble. Put it in your foundation, and it 
does not murmur though out of sight. Put it in your 
steeple and it ‘‘vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” 

Its service is indispensable. It stands on its own feet and 
stays where you put it. 

Yes, the brick has much to commend itself. In fact, 
it is indeed a delicate compliment to the brick itself when 
we say of a dependable fellow, ‘He is a regular brick.” 

Thus far in lessons from the brick. In sum: when the 
American people revise the litany, they might well add: 

“From the perils of inflation good Lord deliver us.” 

Yours for the city that hath foundations, 


Suchowfu, Ku., China. 


BOOK NOTES 


FRANK A. BROWN. 





MISSIONS AND A UNITED CHURCH 


TOMORROW IS HERE. By Kenneth Scott Latourette 
and W. Richey Hogg. Published for the International Mis- 
sionary Council by Friendship Press, New York, 1948. 145 
pages. $1.50. 


This book represents an interpretation of the mission 
and work of the church as seen from the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at Whitby, Ontario, last 
July. In the preface, the authors state: “It is the world, 
the gospel, and the church as seen from Whitby that con- 
stitute the theme of this little book . . it is no day-by- 
day report of a conference. The book is, rather, an at- 
tempt to portray the tomorrow that is here as it was seen 
from that gathering.” In the opening chapter on “The 
World of Tomorrow,’”’ a moving picture of the present so- 
cial, economic, political and religious world is painted. In 
the words of another: “It is either the evangelization of 
the world in this generation or the damnation of the world 
in this generation.” 


The second chapter deals with “The Church of Tomor- 
row.” These writers are not pessimistic about the church, 
but see in it a strong virile organization which has sur- 
vived many severe tests and which is equal to the prob- 
lems of the future. While Christians are in the minority, 
the church is very live and more united than ever before. 
Chapter three is a description of the company which gath- 
ered at Whitby, not large, but representative, there being 
112 missionary folks from forty nations. They came from 
both the ‘‘older’’ and the ‘“‘younger’”’ churches, and the pre- 
vailing spirit was “one church for the world.”’ 


The delegates endeavored to interpret the gospel for the 
new day, and they gave new emphasis to the old, familiar 
words—good news, repentaiuce, the Kingdom, the new 
birth, love, grace, the cross, belief and faith, fellowship. 
“The church must embark on a program of world-wide 
evangelism, and that evangelism must have as an ideal the 
full sweep of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Great Commis- 
sion.” 


There is also an interesting account of the “remarkable 
demonstration of the transforming power of the eternal 
Gospel in human life” among ten of the delegates who told 
the stories of their conversion. The closing chapters con- 
tain the outline of plans which were made at Whitby for 
carrying out the church’s commission in the tomorrow that 
is already here. This can be achieved only by a joint effort 
of the younger and older churches of the world, each mak- 
ing its contribution towards this effort. They must be 
‘‘Partners in Obedience.’”’ The authors enumerate the steps 
which are to be taken towards the accomplishment of this 
end—Evangelism, Literature, Visual Aids, Movies, Radio, 
Attention to Race Relations, Rural Life and the Family, 
International Relations, Schools and Hospitals, Personnel 
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and Money, etc. The last chapter is a challenge to “Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian’ to enter tomorrow. 


Yazoo City, Miss. ROBERT S. WOODSON. 


PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE 


THE PROTESTANT ERA. By Paul Tillich. University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. 323 pages. $4.00. 


We have here eighteen addresses by the famous Paul 
Tillich, some translated from the German by Professor 
James L. Adams. They are selected from a literary activ- 
ity of some twenty years, and are arranged more or less 
systematically, under the headings, ‘‘Religion and History,’ 
“Religion and Culture,” “Religion and Ethics,’’ ‘“Prot- 
estantism,” and “‘The Present Crisis.”” Dr. Tillich sup- 
plies an introduction, and Professor Adams ends the volume 
with an interpretation of the essays in the light of Til- 
lich’s broader thought. 

The locus of Tillich’s thought is the social ferment of 
Europe and America, which he interprets as heralding the 
end of the bourgeois, and the dawn of the proletarian, era. 
He feels that a socialist philosophy and social structure 
will alone meet the situation; but the common forms of 
socialism share with humanism and Catholicism and mysti- 
cism a basic inadequacy in failing to confront the fact 
than man, by his very nature, lives on a border, where the 
“unconditional” determines everything conditioned. 

Protestantism alone embodies this fact as a “principle’’; 
but the expressions of Protestantism now extant will have 
to be radically transformed in order to express the prin- 
ciple in a form adapted to the emerging era. What that 
transformation will involve in detail will become clear only 
as history proceeds; but Tillich is prepared to envisage 
the sweeping away of almost everything in which conser- 
vatives now believe. Ali that we can hope to do is to insist 
that everything in the situation be confronted with the 
demand of the Protestant principle. 

The reviewer recognizes that the principle is sound, 
though very vaguely stated by Tillich; and that everything 
must be confronted with its demand. But he anticipates 
that the result will be the confirmation, enriched and re- 
worded, perhaps, but not radically transformed, of the basic 
conservative Christian beliefs. 


ANDREW K. RULE. 
Louisville, Ky. 


WEYBOSSET BRIDGE. By Arthur E. Wilson. Pilgrim 
Press., Boston 275 pg. $3.50. 


In ‘“‘Weybosset Bridge’”’ the author tells us the story of 
the church in Providence, R. I., the town founded by Roger 
Williams, who was the earliest American advocate of com- 
plete separation of church and state. The story begins 
with Roger Williams and the founding of Providence Plan- 
tation, but concentrates particularly on the 18th century 
through the end of the Revolutionary Period. It is a 
chatty, readable tale, ‘‘sound history, combined with bril- 
liant narrative style,” and introduces us to many of the 
leading religious figures of the 18th century, including 
Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield, George Fox, and 
Gilbert Tennent. 

The main thread which Mr. Wilson traces through his 
book is the conflict between two communities on opposite 
sides of Weybosset Bridge, the one, stemming from Roger 
Williams, seeking liberty with complete individualism (the 
followers of Roger Williams refused to be taxed for good 
roads, erected no church building until 1700, and no pub- 
lic school system until the early 1800s); the other, an off- 
shoot of Congregationalism which avoided the authorita- 
ianism of its parent church and developed community on 
the basis of liberty. 

Instructive as this thesis is the main value of the book 
is in the picture it provides of humdrum and spectacular 
religion in this unusual New England town. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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Two straws in the recent cross-winds 
of Roman Catholic-public relations are 
more than a litle interesting. One is the 
vote of North Dakota citizens forbidding 
the wearing of religious garb by public 
school teachers in that state, followed 
by the action of two bishops of the 
church providing that wuns who teach 
will be allowed to wear “respectable 
secular dress’’ to comply with the state 
law. This is said to be done also in 
Canada and Mexico in order to meet 
legal requirements. 

The other item of more than passing 
importance has to do with the banning 
of The Nation, weekly magazine, from 
the New York public schools because of 
two series of articles by Paul Blanshard 
that were termed “anti-Catholic.” 

Archibald MacLeish and a group of 
notable Americans are leading a fight 
to have the school board ruling revoked. 
MacLeish said to construe the Blanshard 
articles as an attack on religion is ‘‘pal- 
pable nonsense.’””’ Then he went on: 

“The ban on The Nation is not only 
the most arrogant and contemptuous of 
the recent challenges of the American 
principles of freedom of mind and free- 
dom of expression; it is also the most 
dangerous. It threatens not only the 
liberal press, but the whole press, and 
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not only the whole press but the educa- 
tional system of the country and even 
its library system, There is not an 
American who believes in the American 
conception of a free mind in a free so- 
ciety who can sit back in silence in the 
face of the cynical impudence of this 
attack.” 

Are we here seeing once more in a 
related area what was described in the 
notable report of the Christian Rela- 
tions committee, adopted by our last 
General Assembly, as it discussed ‘‘Pres- 
ent Policies of the Roman Catholic 
Church (Which) Endanger Our Way of 
Life’ (OUTLOOK, May 17): 

“*. . . 8. In the field of public opinion 
and entertainment. . -The industries 
which operate these agencies (the press, 
the radio and the moving picture) have 
been made vividly aware that it is com- 
mercially prudent not to admit anything 
to their pages or pictures or broadcasts 
which touches Catholic sensibilities. The 
exercise of this power has thoroughly 
cowed these industries. .. .” 


School boards too? 


Joint Efforts 


Kentucky’s experience in merging the 
US-USA youth conferences (see page 4) 
would seem to be the very sort of 
“acquaintance and cooperation” effort 
which Presbyterians, regardless of their 
labels, can best profit by. More than 
this, the Tennessee news letter (page 
10) tells something of the evangelism 
effort on the part of four Presbyterian 
bodies in that state scheduled for the 
fall. This is highly significant, not only 
because of the need for better under- 
standing between American Presby- 
terians generally, but also in view of 
the report of the Re-study of Religious 
Education which points to eight synods 
which have lagged behind the others in 
the past 50 years. Of these eight, one 
is our scattered Snedecor synod; all but 
two of the others are “border’’ synods 
with a divided Presbyterian, US-USA, 
population. 

In these synods, where the evident 
need is greatest and where different 
kinds of Presbyterians know each other 
best, we can look most hopefully for sig- 
nificant efforts in cooperation or for ac- 
tual merging of some functions or in- 
stitutions, as in the case of student work 
for the Synod of Mid-South (USA) and 
the Synod of Tennessee (US), which 
recently occurred (OUTLOOK, July 12). 

A careful study of the many kinds of 
cooperative or united activities now be- 
ing carried on by these hyphenated Pres- 
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byterians, both in this country and on 
the mission fields, will doubtless sur- 
prise you, Perhaps we can indicate 
something of the amazing compass of 
it some of these times. 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 








28. ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 

Ever since Andrew W. Blackwood 
published his book in 1917 on the Old 
Testament Prophets, ‘“‘From Elijah to 
Christ,” laity and clergy alike have ap- 
preciated both his scholarship and his 
literary gifts. Just the mention of his 
name is suggestive of Presbyterian one- 
ness, for he has held pastorates, or 
taught in the educational institutions, 
of the United Presbyterian, U. S., and 
U. S. A. branches of that denomination. 
He was born in Kansas and marriéd a 
Kansas girl. He took his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Farmer’s College in Ohio and 
then received it the second time from 
Harvard University. His seminary work 
was done at both Princeton and 
Xenia Seminaries, and he was. or- 
dained by Wheeling Presbytery of the 
United Presbyterian Church on May 


12, 1908. His first pastorate was 
in the U. P. Church, but he was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 


Church of Columbia, S. C. (U. S.) from 
1914 to 1921. He had been a visiting 
professor of Old Testament for his year 
at Xenia Seminary during his United 
Presbyterian pastorate in Pittsburgh, so 
it was only natural that he would be 
invited to be a special lecturer at Colum- 
bia Seminary while he was preaching in 
South Carolina. Accepting a call from 
the Indianola Church in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1921, he has been in the U. S. A. 
Church ever since, although some of his 
students at Louisville Seminary, in 
which he taught English Bible from 
1925 to 1930, did not know whether he 
was a U. §. or a U. §. A. member of 
the faculty. Now that he has been 
teaching homiletics at Princeton Semi- 
nary for eighteen years, ke is definitely 
accepted as a U. S. A. Presbyterian. His 
books have been numerous in these later 
years, and are to be found in every 
preacher’s library. Truly, this U. P.-U. 
S.-U. S. A. professor is a worthy symbol 
of Presbyterian oneness. 








Montreat School for Girls 


A Presbyterian Institution 
Part of the Mountain Retreat Association 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Accredited by Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Montreat, located in the “Land of the Sky” 
Western North Carolina, is one of the 
delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00 —- Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 


Montreat, N. C. 
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SLANG FROM THE BIBLE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt.—Colossians 4:6. 


expressions have precise parallels 

in the Bible. It cannot be proved 
practiced what he preached. For slang 
is nothing other than more or less con- 
densed metaphors, and no one was ever 
more prolific of metaphors than Paul. 
Was it his city upbringing that affected 
his speech? At all events, some of our 
very theological dogmas are immense 
figures of speech, taken straight from 
Paul. 

Slang is bad, of course, when the 
metaphor is confused, vulgar or mean- 
ingless. The point Paul makes is that 
gracious speech should be salty too, and 
conversely. And the object of both is 
to win friends for God. ... “that ye may 
know how to answer every man.” Most 
people use slang quite naturally, and if 
Christians want to be understood by peo- 
ple on the outside they will have to talk 
as real people do talk and not in some 
archaic dialect which loses in effective- 
ness what it gains in dignity. There are 
places, of course, where slang is as out 
of place as a sport shirt at a Senator’s 
funeral. But there are also times and 
places where a touch of salt is just the 
needed ingredient. 


~ OME OF OUR most familiar slang 


LANG is not always bad. Salty talk 
is recommended by no less a per- 
son than the Apostle Paul, who 

that the Bible is the source of these ex- 
pressions, but it is clear that they are 
“natural” modes of speech, or they 
would not bob up in ancient Palestine 
and modern America. Take a few ex- 
amples from that master of metaphor, 
the prophet Hosea. 

We use the word “half-baked” to de- 
scribe someone who has not fully de- 
veloped; immature, raw. Hosea thought 
of that first. Ephraim, said he, is a 
“cake not turned.” (Hos. 7:8.) Ephraim 
is a batter-cake well done on one side, 
not done at all on the other. It’s a 
beautiful metaphor, for it suggests that 
a half-baked cake might as well be no 
cake at all. It is of no use for the cook 
to point out that the cake is properly 
done on the bottom side. You can’t eat 
half a pancake. You have to eat both 
sides together. So with a half-baked 
person (or, in Hosea’s illustration, a 
half-baked nation). The fact that he is 
partly mature, mature in spots, doesn’t 
make up for the fact that he is really 
not done, not yet presentable. A famous 
minister, when asked about a bad egg 
which he had left on his plate, “Isn’t 
it good?” replied tactfully: ‘‘Madam, it 
has many good features.”’ But still. ... 
(Incidentally there is no way of curing 
a half-baked person but to make him 
undergo the discipline of baking some 
more; but you sometimes have a hard 
time explaining that to him.) 


HERE IS another phrase we use to 
denote a person whose mind is 
rather worse than empty: “Full of 

hot air.” Hosea thought of that one 
too. “Ephraim feedeth on wind, and 
followeth after the east wind.” (Hos. 
12:1.) The east wind, where Hosea 
lived, was a dry hot wind right off the 
great Arabian desert. People who feed 
on the east wind will certainly be full 
of hot air. Why the east wind? Why 
hot air and not cold? Perhaps because 
the east wind was impressive but not 
productive. It made a lot of noise, could 
blow a man down; but it did the crops 
no good, So the man full of hot air 
may spout impressively, he mows down 
opponents by sheer lung-power; but 
there is really nothing in him, nothing 
thrives under his hot tirades. He has 
the illusion of being full when he is 
actually empty. 

Another of our American expressions 
is ‘‘Be your age.’’ (We say the same 
thing in other ways—‘“Pull up your 
socks,’”’ ‘“‘Don’t be a baby.’’) Hosea put 
it this way: ‘‘Grey hairs are here and 
there upon Ephraim and he knoweth 
it not.” (Hos. 7:9.) The nation of 
Ephraim was acting like a child, or 
rather like an irresponsible adolescent. 
As a matter of fact, the nation was 
middle-aged; its vigor and beauty were 
fading. What it should have been ac- 
quiring was wisdom—wisdom, the jewel 
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which cannot be acquired by the very 
young, wisdom which is the crown of 
age. But the nation thought it was 
young, it thought it had all the time 
there was, it took no more thought for 
the morrow than a child. It was a 
middle-aged nation, playing the fool, Be 
your age, Hosea seems to say; stop act- 
ing a generation too young. Of course 
we can think of what Hosea might say 
to our nation of today, which has many 
a grey hair, which should be the world’s 
example and counselor, but persists in 
acting as if this were about 1800... but 
that is a sermon you can write for your- 
self. 


HE POINT is that Hosea, an in- 
7 spired prophet, did not think it 

beneath a prophet’s dignity to 
make himself plain in the saltiest ways. 
He never minded mixing his metaphors 
if the mixtures had a punch in it; he hit 
his listeners between the eyes with the 
vivid lightning of barbed slang. Among 
the nicer elderly people let our speech 
be according to Woolley’s Handbook; 
but when the church talks to plain peo- 
ple, let us not be afraid to talk plain 
people’s language. 
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Aid and Counsel 


There are many times that we are called upon for advice and 
counsel on the many problems that arise after an unexpected death. 
From our long experience in these matters we are able to tell what 
must be done and how. This experience is available to help anyone in 


need. 
Henry W. Woody 
FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 
Dial 3-2887 Richmond, Va. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


States’ Rights Said 
To Be False Issue 


Tennessee News Letter 





Use of the “states rights’? argument 
as a basis of opposition to the Truman 
civil rights program in the South’s so- 
called revolt was described in Nashville 
recently as a “false issue.”” Mrs. M. E. 
Tilly of Atlanta, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s commission on civil rights, de- 
scribed it in these terms before -the 
American Missionary Association’s In- 
stitute of Race Relations at Fisk Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Tilly is director of social 
action programs for Southern Methodist 
women. She described the real issue 
of the South as “farm tenancy and cheap 
labor,” saying that powerful economic 
interests have used the civil rights ques- 
tion to divert public attention from the 
basic Southern problem. One of the im- 
portant lessons of the last war, Mrs. 
Tilley said, is that ‘‘there can be no state 
rights that invade human rights.” The 
civil rights program, she said, is not di- 
rected at the South, and ‘‘there is no 
need for us to take on the sins of all the 
nation and say that the program is 
aimed at us.”’ (RNS.) 


Demonstration in Washington 
Would Serve as Model for Country 


A later speaker at the Fisk institute 
said the President’s committee on civil 
rights believes its recommendations can 
be implemented immediately by passage 
of model legislation for the District of 
Columbia. Robert S. Carr, executive 
secretary of the committee, expressed 
this opinion, saying, ‘‘A demonstration 
at Washington that such measures as 
recommended by the civil rights com- 
mittee are needed and will work would 
influence a lot of people.’”’ (RNS). 
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Four Presbyterian Denominations 
Plan United Evangelistic Effort 

Plans for a simultaneous evangelistic 
effort on the part of four Presbyterian 
podies at work in Tennessee are being 
pushed. These include US and USA 
Presbyterians, plus Cumberland and As- 
sociate Reformed. The Pan-Presby- 
terian Council is working to unite the 
100,000 Presbyterians of the state in a 
visitation evangelism campaign in No- 
vember. Goodridge A. Wilson of Nash- 
ville is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee promoting the effort. 


Chinese Student Gets Benefit 
Of American Study on Scholarship 

The son of a tourist guide in Shanghai 
will receive a college education in 
America on a scholarship established in 
memory of a Memphis paratrooper 
killed in action in France in 1944. The 
scholarship is being provided by the 
paratrooper’s family in memory of their 
only son. Zee King-Tao, the Chinese 
youth, is on his way to America where 
he will study at Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark. 


Churchmen Unite to Oppose 
Racetrack Near State Line 

Even though state laws forbid horse- 
racing in Tennessee and while state de- 
nominational organizations of Arkansas 
Baptists and Methodists voiced strong 
opposition to the proposal to establish a 
track near West Memphis, Ark., Baptist 
congregations in Shelby county did not 
think that was enough, They planned a 
200-car motorcade to Little Rock, then 
suddenly decided to send a small com- 
mittee while the rest stayed home in 
a 24-hour series of uninterrupted prayer 
meetings throughout the county leading 
up to and during the committee’s meet- 
ing. 


Southern Baptists Leave 
Their Mark in Memphis 

Memphis still feels the impression of 
the record-breaking annual convention 
of Southern Baptists held in June. 
These Southern Baptists struck at drink- 
ing, with Louie D. Newton of Atlanta, 
the convention’s retiring president, 
terming it ‘‘Our No. 1 social cancer.”” J. 
M. Dawson flayed tax support to Catholic 
and other sectarian schools and de- 
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manded the ending of the U. S. ambassa- 
dorship to the Vatican. ‘‘Every Baptist 
a tither’ was adopted as a campaign 
slogan for this fall. Last year six mil- 
lion Baptists gave to all causes $132 
million; the proposed tithing campaign 
points to a possible $588 million. 


Memphis. A. CLARKE DEAN. 
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Presbyterian Junior College 
Fall Session Opens September 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses Jeading to A. A. or A. S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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tive with little or no experience 


to settle your estate 
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partment, skilled in administering 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self- 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
equipment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. Applications for 1948- 
1949 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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A Liberal Arts College, now completing its ninety- 
nineth year of Christian service. Early appli- 
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For information—address the Registrar. 


W. B. Guerrant, President 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








DANIEL J. BRIMM 
DEATH 

Daniel Johnson Brimm, who would 
have been 86 on July 20, died suddenly 
of a heart attack downtown in Clinton, 
S. C., July 8. Until his retirement in 
1946, Dr. Brimm had taught Bible in 
Presbyterian College for almost 40 
years. 


CHANGES 

C. E. Dodge from Mangum, Okla., to 
Mansfield, La. 

B. B. Long from Sulphur, Okla., to 
DeQueen, Ark. 

John S. McMullen, newly-elected di- 
rector of young people’s work for the 
Presbyterian Church, US, formerly of 
Milledgeville, Ga., is now at 2615 Semi- 
nary Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 

James M. McDaniel, formerly at the 
Masonic Home of Virginia, has moved 
to RFD 7, Box 332-A, Richmond 24, Va. 

Richard E. Coulter, formerly of the 
Bible Presbyterian church, has become 
assistant pastor of the Peace Memorial 
church, Clearwater, Fla. 

Robert A. Poland, formerly pastor of 
the Covenant church (USA) of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is now the pastor of the Seminole 
Heights church, Tampa, Fla, 

Cc. R. Gleason, who was pastor at 
Whiteville, N. C, has been installed as 
pastor of the Portland Avenue church, 
Louisville, Ky 
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Baruch, the Scribe 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 1 


Jeremiah 32:6-15; 86-37; 43:5-6. 


Our lessons this quarter deal with 
certain unheralded Bible characters. 
Among those studied so far Baruch is 
probably the most obscure. He appears 
only in connection with Jeremiah, the 
prophet, and then only in a subordinate 
capacity. But more people play sub- 
ordinate roles in life than otherwise. 
Baruch may, therefore, be taken as 
typical of multitudes of men who are 
unheralded and unsung and yet without 
whom the most gifted would labor in 
vain. 


I. An Unworldly Scholar 


Baruch was the son of Neriah 
(32:16), the son of Maaseiah (51:59), 
who had been governor of Jerusalem 
under Josiah (II Chron. 34:8). Baruch’s 
brother, Seraiah, was King Zedekiah’s 
chamberlain, a post of great importance. 
Baruch was the scion of a princely 
family, therefore; one which seems to 
have been long prominent in the affairs 
of Judah, and which was still closely 
connected with the reigning house. 

In 36:26 Baruch is called “the scribe.” 
“This means that he was a man of learn- 
ing and culture. He was one of those 
well-born young men with an aptitude 
for study. In his day the scholar was 
not so well esteemed among the Jews 
as he later came to be. Probably this 
taste for study marked Baruch off from 
most of his class, but it also made him 
valuable to a government which needed 
men of education to meet the existing 
demands of dealing with the well- 
trained minds of Egypt and Babylon.” 
(Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide). 

With his training and family connec- 
tion we would normally expect to find 
Baruch occupying some responsible posi- 
tion in the government. Instead he ap- 
pears upon the scene as the recognized 
attendant and amanuensis of Jeremiah. 
It was not easy for him to continue this 
relationship. In Jer. 45, which for some 
strange reason was not included in our 
study, Baruch describes the great spirit- 
ual crisis through which he passed. In 
the fourth year of King Jehoiakim’s 
reign, either before or after the burning 
of the roll which we are soon to study, 
Baruch had lamented, ‘‘Woe is me now! 
for Jehovah hath added sorrow to my 
pain; I am weary with my groaning and 
I find no rest.’’ God replied, ‘‘Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? Seek 
them not.” 

We do not know what lay back of 
this incident, but Baruch evidently had 
to choose. He might secure great 
things for himself, if he did not persist 
in identifying himself with an unpopular 


Printed Text: 36:4-8, 17-24, 32 


cause, with a man who had set himself 
against the trend of the times. If he 
broke with Jeremiah he could expect 
wealth, power, fame; if he remained 
with Jeremiah he could expect nothing 
for himself but persecution (his life a 
prey wherever he went, 45:5). Baruch 
chose to remain with Jeremiah. 


II. An Unpopular Prophet 


This great prophet began his ministry 
during the reign of Josiah. Though 
naturally of a shrinking and sensitive 
disposition, he set himself, when still a 
mere youth, against the popular ten- 
dencies of the day because he felt it was 
God’s will for his life. He was an ardent 
supporter of Josiah’s reformation. He 
preached it in the streets of Jerusalem 
and through all the cities of Judah. The 
people of his own home town, and even 
the members of his family, bitterly op- 
posed his work (probably because it 
threatened their financial interests) and 
actually attempted to slay him. 


A few years later Josiah was killed 
at the battle of Megiddo, and the refor- 
mation came to a sudden end. Jehoahaz, 
Josiah’s son, reigned for only three 
months, and was deposed by Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt. Jehoiakim, his 
brother, was placed on the throne, but 
was forced to pay an annual tribute to 
Egypt of one hundred talents of silver 
and one talent of gold, equivalent to 
nearly $500,000 im our money, but of 
much greater value. ‘‘Harsh and un- 
feeling, the new king, took care to secure 
his throne by extorting the sums re- 
quired from his subjests; his military 
force being apparently used to wring 
payment of the taxes imposed to raise 
it, No pity touched his heart; absorb- 
ing self-indulgence, pride and despotic 
violence were his characteristics.” 
(Geikie: Hours with the Bible). Jo- 
sephus, the Jewish historian, says that 
Jehoiakim was ‘‘an unjust man and an 
evil doer, neither religious toward God, 
nor equitable toward men.” In II 
Chronicles 36:8 we read of his ‘“‘abomi- 
nations,’”? while Ezekiel describes him as 
oppressive and cruel (19:5-7). Jere- 
miah’s own indictment of Jehoiakim 
and his policies is found in Jer. 22:13, 
15-17: “Woe unto him that buildeth 
his house by unrighteousness and his 
chambers by injustice; that maketh his 
neighbor work for nought and giveth 
him not his hire.” 

Jeremiah’s outspoken denunciation of 
Jehoiakim’s policies, his claim that the 
peoples’ confidence in Jehovah was mis- 
placed unless they mended their ways, 
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his bold prediction that Judah could not 
stand against the rising might of 
Babylon unless they hearkened unto the 
word of God led to a popular uprising 
which almost took his life. He escaped 
through the influence of a few powerful 
friends at court, but representatives of 
public opinion continued to clamor for 
his death (Chapter 26). 

Sometime later he again denounced 
the sins of the people and foretold the 
inevitable consequences thereof. As a 
result he was arrested by Pashur, the 
chief of the temple police, cruelly beaten 
and placed in the stocks, where he re- 
mained for some time as an object of 
public ridicule. After this he was for- 
bidder to come into the temple at all. 


Ill. Their Message 


In the year 605 B. C. Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, defeated Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt, in the decisive 
battle of Carchemish. As a result the 
balance of world power was altered. 
Babylon replaced Egypt which had in 
turn succeeded Assyria, as the dominant 
power, in Western Asia. Judah was 
forced to pay an even more oppressive 
tribute than had been exacted by Egypt. 
Jehoiakim submitted for the moment 
but planned to revolt as soon as he was 
strong enough. He put his reliance in 
gold, in force, in military alliances, in 
political maneuvering. 

Under these circumstances Jeremiah 
was moved to write down the messages 
which he had delivered during the last 
twenty years regarding the nation and 
its future. The gist of these messages 
was that Judah’s present policy would 
result in inevitable ruin, Only through 
moral reform could the nation hope to 
survive. The message was written at 
Jeremiah’s direction by Baruch, on a 
roll composed of several skins stitched 
together and attached to a roller of 
wood at one or both ends. 

Jeremiah was still excluded from the 
temple area, so he ordered Baruch to 
take the roll and read it in the temple 
on a fast day when there would be a 
great crowd not only from Jerusalem 
but from all the towns round about. 
This particular fast day was evidently 
called in view of the threatening inter- 
national situation, 

Baruch knew that it was a dangerous 
mission which he was undertaking. The 
king hated Jeremiah and might well 
punish his messenger in any way that 
suited his royal whim. The people too 
would certainly resent such an unpop- 
ular message and might take matters 
into their own hands. On the other 
hand Baruch’s high connections might 
bring him a hearing which no one else 
could hope to obtain. 

He read the message in the chamber 
of Gemariah, a grandson of Shaphan, 
who read the book of the law to Josiah; 
evidently he was a friend of Jeremiah, 
as well as an important man in the king- 
dom. Gemariah himself was not in the 
chamber at the time, but was attending 
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an important meeting of the princes in 
the palace (vs. 12). But Gemariah’s 
son, Micaiah, was present and realized 
that this was a matter which should be 
brought to the attention of his father 
and his fellow councilors. Realizing the 
gravity of the situation the princes sent 
for Baruch and requested him to read 
the complete message to them. Alarmed 
by what they heard they decided the 
matter must be taken to the king. 


But first they asked Baruch, “Tell us 
now, How didst thou write all these 
words at his mouth?” Baruch might 
have disavowed responsibility. Instead 
he replied boldly, ‘“‘He pronounced all 
the words unto me with his mouth, and 
I wrote them with ink in the book.” As 
Samuel Cox points out: “He takes full 
share of the responsibility for all that 
he had done by Jeremiah’s command. 
He does not shrink from the conse- 
quences of a course which left to him- 
self he would not have taken. He 
carries and knows that he carries his 
life in his hand.” 


It was dangerous to oppose the will 
of the king in anything, and this chal- 
lenge to his political policy might well 
lead to trouble. So the princes, who 
realized that there was good sense in the 
prophet’s warning, urged Baruch to con- 
ceal himself and Jeremiah, and then 
cautiously, tactfully called the king’s at- 
tention to this bold challenge to his 
throne. 


It was in the winter time and the king 
was in his private room, sitting before 
asmall fire in a brazier (a pan of 
earthenware or metal, supported by a 
tripod). It seems probable that Jehoia- 
kim was already planning, if he had not 
actually initiated that rebellion against 
Babylon (II Kings 24:1) which led to 
the first captivity under Jehoachin. This 
was the fact which disturbed the coun- 
cilors and proved so irritating to Je- 
hoiakim, He sent for the roll, listened 
to the reading of a few leaves, and then 
cut them off with his pen knife and 
thrust them into the fire, and continued 
to do so until the entire roll was con- 
sumed. Some of the councilors had been 
impressed by Jeremiah’s messages, they 
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had advised against the burning of the 
roll (vs. 25), but they were not ready 
to risk their necks. ‘So they treated 
the whole matter as a slight affair, 
promptly to be forgotten. Good court- 
iers, but poor statesmen and advisers.’’ 
The king ordered the prophet and his 
secretary to be taken into custody, in 
order that his words might be discounted 
in the nation. But both were well 
hidden and the order was never carried 
into effect. In his place of retirement. 
Jeremiah dictated another roll, and 
Baruch patiently wrote down all the 
previous words, ‘“‘and there were added 
besides unto them many like words.” 
Disregarding the prophet’s warning, the 
king then proceeded with his ill-timed 
rebellion. 

Nebuchadnezzar was not able to pro- 
ceed at once against his rebellious vassal, 
but instead assailed him with bands of 
Chaldeans and other neighboring peo- 
ple as recorded in II Kings 24:1-4. This 
was a foretaste of what was to come 
but the king remained stubborn. He 
died soon thereafter and was succeeded 
by his son, Jehoiachin, a youth of 
eighteen, who appears to have continued 
his father’s policy; for in 598 B. C. 
Nebuchadnezzar came up against Jeru- 
salem which forthwith surrendered, and 
the king, his mother, and wives, his 
courtiers and statesmen were carried 
into exile, along with the craftsmen and 
smiths and all who were apt for war; 
none remained save the poorest of the 
people of the land (II Kings 24:1-16). 


IV. Their Influence 


While the siege was in progress, Jere- 
miah, whom Jehoiachin had cast into 
prison as a defeatist, and whose life 
was in constant danger at the hands of 
those who considered him as agent of 
the Babylonian besiegers, purchased, 
through Baruch, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, a piece of land outside the city, 
which belonged to a kinsman of his, and 
on which he therefore had an option 
(32:6-15). It was a carefully designed 
expedient on the part of Jeremiah to 
express his faith in the future, despite 
his constantly repeated prediction of 
Jerusalem’s approaching destruction. 
We are interested in observing that 
Baruch was still with him, fearlessly 
showing his friendship when to be a 
friend of Jeremiah meant being sus- 
pected of being an enemy to the state. 


Our last picture of Baruch is found 
in 43:1-6. After the fall of Jerusalem 
Nebuchadnezzar allowed Jeremiah and 
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Baruch and a remnant of the people to 
remain in Palestine. Shortly thereafter 
a group of Jewish conspirators slew 
Gedaliah, whom the Babylonians had 
left as ruler in their stead. The leaders 
of the Jewish colony, thereupon pre- 
pared to flee into Egypt, lest the king’s 
indiscriminate vengeance fall upon them 
all. Jeremiah warned them against tak- 
ing such precipitate action. The Jewish 
leaders however charged that Baruch 
was responsible for Jeremiah’s intransi- 
gent attitude and proceeded to take both 
Jeremiah and Baruch against their will 
with them into Egypt. The accusation 
brought against Baruch, even though it 
was false, shows what a great influence 
he was believed to exercise over his 
master. As Miss Tarbell has written: 
“Nothing said about Baruch suggests 
any vein of weakness in his character. 
His few appearances on the scene rather 
leave the impression of strength and 
self-reliance, perhaps even self-assertion. 
If we knew more about him, we might 
discover that much in Jeremiah’s policy 
and teaching was due to Baruch, and 
that the Master leaned somewhat heavily 
upon the sympathy of the disciple.” 

There is no further knowledge either 
of Baruch or Jeremiah. The indications 
however are that Baruch outlived his 
master and became his literary executor. 
The first two editions of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies had been written by Baruch 
at the dictation of Jeremiah; some Bibli- 
cal scholars think that there were at 
least four other editions, each one being 
revised and enlarged, and that the final 
edition was prepared by Baruch after 
the death of Jeremiah. G. G. Findlay 
in Hastings’ One Volume Dictionary of 
the Bible says, ‘““We owe the Book of 
Jeremiah to his collaborator Baruch. 
In fairness this should be entitled ‘The 
Book of Jeremiah the prophet and 
Baruch the Scribe.” W. W. Bennett in 
The Expositor’s Bible says, ‘‘We owe to 
Baruch the preservation of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. Humanly speaking the fu- 
ture of revealed religion and of Chris- 
tianity depended on the survival of 
Jeremiah’s teaching, and this hung upon 
the frail thread of Baruch’s life.” 


As a young man Baruch had been 
tempted to seek great things for him- 
self. He had turned this temptation 
aside, and therefore was able to achieve 
great things in the sight of God. No 
doubt his friends among the young 
nobles thought he was throwing his life 
away. But they were the ones who 
wasted their lives. ‘‘Baruch had the 
discernment to see in the humble posi- 
tion of Jeremiah’s scribe a far greater 
place than that of the king’s secretary, 
which he might have been. He could 
see in the prophet a mighty religious 
genius even when Jeremiah was laughed 
at by the few who did not despise and 
hate him. He was content to write at 
another’s dictation because he could 
hear in it the authentic word of the true 
God, Those who lose their lives in the 
service of God find a life of power and 
usefulness surpassing merely human 
dreams.” (Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide.) 

Many scholars consider Jeremiah the 
outstanding Old Testament prophet. He 
was a religious genius of the first water. 
But without Baruch’s sympathy and aid 
his work would have been fleeting and 
ineffective. ‘‘Dreams have to be re- 
corded; ideas have to be written down 
in books; spiritual flights have to be 
captured and printed into words.” The 
life of Baruch reminds us that the great- 
est men could not get their work done 
without intermediaries. Each of us can, 
if he will, build his life into the future, 
like Baruch. It depends on our attitude 
toward life. ‘“‘Seekest thou great things 
for thyself? Seek them not.” 
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St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. 








AUDITORIUM AND 
CLASSROOM 


SEATING 
DESKS 
TABLES 


Virginia School Equipment f Inc. 


111 €. MAIN ST. RICHMOND, VA. 











OVERSIZE PRINTS 35 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 


size, only 35¢. Electronic process; non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. 10, p. 0. Box 4324 + Atlanta, Georgia 











Sunday School and 


Church Furniture 
Flowers School Equipment 
Company, Inc. 

Write for Prices and Illustrations. 


327 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4035 


Manufacturers and Distributors 














RELIGIOUS 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


Regular recreational f 
especially design 





16mm Sound. 2x2 Slides. 35 mm Film Strips 
Circular 


52 Auburn Ave., N.E 
Atlanta, Ga 


2 
219 East Main Street 
Richmond, Va 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
BOOK NOTES 


UNDERSTANDING MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE. By J.M. Godard. John 
Knox Press, 191 pages, 75 cents. 





Dr. J. M. Godard, Dean of Queen’s 
College, herein combines “knowledge de- 
rived from professional sources with 
principles based on spiritual truth’ and 
in so doing offers us a study guide profit- 
able alike to individuals or study groups. 
It is an excellent, fresh and surprisingly 
comprehensive, if brief, view of family 
life in its setting within the community, 
immediate and world-wide. It will prove 
profitable not only to those anticipating 
marriage but to couples feeling the need 
for better adjustment, for parents also 
and even for those approaching old age. 
Especially noteworthy are the thought- 
provoking questions appended to each 
chapter. 


HELEN (Mrs. E. F.) HORINE. 
Brooks, Ky. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS AND CHAR- 
ACTER. By John G. McKenzie. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 126 pages. 
$1.50. 


Twenty years ago when this reviewer 
set out to make a study of the interrela- 
tion of psychology and religion, the only 
book available was Souls in the Making 
by the present author. Since that time 
a whole literature has been produced in 
that field and this is the latest from the 
pen of Dr. McKenzie, 

It contains four lectures given at Ox- 
ford in Pastoral Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy. In compact form, a writer of 
wide experience brings together the best 
and most recent findings of both science 
and religion, 

Dr. McKenzie is at present a professor, 
but he is an ordained minister of the 
Congregational Church of England. He 
writes with the authority of a scientist 
and from the point of view of a minister. 

JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 

Greensboro, N. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Complete Guide to American Colleges 
and Universities. By Clarence E. Love- 
joy. Simon & Schuster. $1.49. 

The Garnered Sheaves. Elizabeth H. 
Emerson. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

This Life and the Next. P. T. Forsyth. 
Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

From the Hillside. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
Pilgrim Press. $2.00, 

The Rural Church in China. Frank Wil- 
son Price. Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
New York. $2.00. 

Teen-Age Baseball Stories. Frank Owen. 
Lantern Press. $2.50. 

My Sermon Notes on Old Testament 
Characters. W. P. Van Wyk. Baker’s Book 
Store. $1.75. 

Children and Religion. Dora P. Chaplin. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

How We Got Our Denominations. Stan- 
ley I. Stuber. Association Press. $2.50. 
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The Plight of Freedom. Paul Scherer. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Real Living Takes Time. Hazen G. Wer- 
ner. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 

Shannon’s Way. A. J. Cronin. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. 

The Negro in America. 
Harper. $3.75. 

Resurgence of the Gospel. T. A. Kanto- 
nen. Muhlenburg Press. $3.00. 

The Mystery of the Disappearing Cat. 
Enid Blyton. McNaughton. $1.75. 

The Authority of the Biblical Revela- 
tion. Hubert Cunliffe-Jones. Pilgrim 
Press. $2.50. 

The American Square Dance. Margot 
Mayo. Sentinel Books, Publishers Inc. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 


Arnold Rose. 








BOOKS 





WRITE TODAY for new Catalog No. 39! 

Religious bargain books new and used. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
igan. 





BOOKBINDING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 

Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 103 Nichols 
Ave., Greenwood, Miss. “Serving the 
South.” 





HELP WANTED 





POSITION OPEN assistant Dietitian and 

Dining Room Hostess beginning August 
20 for young woman with training in Die- 
tetics or practical experience. Mary Bald- 
win College, Staunton, Va. 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 














Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 





Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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“Fit “NO BOY OR GIRL IS FITTED FOR THE 
] FINER LEADERSHIP WITHOUT A RE- 


for the LIGIOUS EDUCATION.” 


‘ This is the statement made by a great editor, pub- 
Finer licist and author, the late William Allen White. 


He contributed liberally of his thought and energy 


Leadership” 
eaaders Ip and money to the Christian college because he 


knew the product of these institutions. 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


is to develop character and well-rounded men and women. Its spirit and purpose are founded on 


messages of God as ‘‘unto man He said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to de- 
part from evil is understanding.”’ 


The Church today needs a large increase in the number of capable ministers and missionaries 
who are prepared for ‘‘the finer leadership.’’ The colleges and theological seminaries of the Church 
are indispensable in the supplying of this demand. 


The fine product of the Christian college is needed today by our nation and the world, in all 
walks of life. 


More graduates of the Christian college go into business than into the ministry. 


Surely we 
need men of ‘‘the finer leadership’ in the business world. 


Many more of the graduates of the Christian college enter the vocation of teaching than go 


into the ministry. There is a great demand for,teachers of our youth—men and women of ‘‘the 
finer leadership.”’ 


Many lawyers and physicians secure their foundation training in the Christian college. Surely 


men and women of ‘‘the finer leadership’ are needed at the bar of justice and in the sickroom. 


A large proportion of those who make the broadest and most lasting plans for peace and for 
social justice are graduates of the Christian college who have been brought to an understanding 
of the principles of righteousness and peace as revealed in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ— 
surely times like these demand men of ‘“‘the finer leadership.”’ 


We all want our sons and daughters to be fitted for “the finer leadership” 


THEREFORE WE MUST SUPPORT, SUSTAIN AND IMPROVE OUR 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., Secretary Wm. H. HOPPER, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 








